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[See graphics to go with the following story.] 

THE POLITICS OF FOOD: 

STARVATION AND AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION IN CAMBODIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — An agricultural revolution, begin- 
ning in 1970 in the liberated territory of the National 
United Front of Kampuchea (Cambodians' word for their 
country], is now extending throughout the country, accord- 
ing to a report just released by the Indochina Resource 
Center (IRC) in Washington DC . 


ment, the NUFK received no outside economic aid and 
limited military aid, the Center reports. 

Peasants Mobilized 

Why was the NUFK able to make such technical ad 
vancements and the Lon Nol regime was not? The gov- 
ernment of the Khmer Republic--GKR — did only what it 
had to to stay in power and maintain its life of un- 
precedented luxury. Corruption flourished under Lon 
Nol as it never had before. 


This agricultural revolution, which follows the de- 
feat of the Lon Nol yregime in Ap'ri 1 ^ ,19 73 , includes expan- 
sion of rice production, development of water control 
projects, and the mobilization of the Cambodian people 
into production "solidarity groups." Besides insuring 
self-sufficiency for the seven and one/half million Cam- 
bodians formerly dependent on 60-80 million pounds of 
U.S. food per month, these agricultural developments will 
also form the base for industrial development. 

The carefully-documented 76-page report puts the 
NUFK accomplishments in stark contrast to the starvation 
and poverty of the masses of people under the U.S. -backed 
Lon Nol government. In addition, the Resource Center gives 
a detailed description pf the evacuation of Phnom Penh, 
based on first hand accounts, which disputes the U.S. 
government's widely publicized distortions of the move. 

Water Control is Key 

While mounting the annual dry season military offen- 
sives that resulted in the April 1975 capture of Phnom 
Peph, the National United Front ! of Kampuchea (NUFK) also 
undertook the development of the rural areas. The NUFK 
was formed on March 20, 1970, two days after Lon NOl over- 
threw Prince Norodom Sihanouk with the help of the CIA. 

On May 5, 1970, the NUFK established the Royal Government 
of National Union of Cambodia (RGNUC) which is now the 
formal governing authority of Cambodia. 

In a country where monsoon rains can wash out entire 
crops and the parched dry season transforms river beds 
into cracked mud, effective water control is key, and 
that is where the NUFK has focused much of its energy. 

Water control programs were carried out in the NUFK 
zones early in the 1970 's and NUFK cadres worked with 
the national minorities in the mountainous northeastern 
base areas to dam streams and . adopt wet rice culture. 

Despite intense U.S. bombing during 1973, the NUFK 
maintained both local organization and a basic level of 
production. As a result, when the bombing ceased, they 
were able to resume the water conservancy expansion. Under 
tjie slogan "rely on the people and not on heaven'! hun- 
dreds of thousands of people around the country built 
dams and dikes, resevoirs and ponds, canals and ditches. 

NUFK Vice Chairman Khieu Samphan announced in 1974 
that following the "victorious struggle to harness water 
...two rice harvests per year have been generalized and 
the number of regions that are able to get in three har- 
vests a year is on the increase." Thus in 197^, despite 
war, the first widespread dry season rice harvest occurred 
in Cambodia in nearly 600 years. i 

A clear measure of the NUFK's agricultural accomplish- 
ments is the fact that during the five years of war, the 
NUFK fed its own armed forces as well as the population 
of the liberated zone (which comprised the majority of 
Cambodia's people), and the many refugees who came to; the 
liberated zone from Lon Nol's enclaves. And still there 
was enough rice left over to trade with Saigon soldiers 
for arms and ammunition. And unlike the Lon Nol govem- 


While the masses of people in the cities and the 
GKR zones found little employment or source of income, 
a growing military and civilian elite developed whose 
economic base rested on massive aid from the United 
States. Of the GKR's domestic revenues in 1974, 95.1% 
came from U.S. .assistance. The primary source of wealth 
for the Cambodia military elite came from the ammuni- 
tion, weapons, medicines and rice which were sold 
to merchants for resale on the black market 
the Cambodian and Vietnamese communists. 

The National United Front of Kampuchea, on the 
other hand, had a solid economic base because it was 
deeply rooted in the population of the countryside. 

The NUFK viewed the poor peasants as the "main force" 
of their movement. In the NUFK zone, resources were 
collectivized and apportioned rationally according 
to the tasks at .hand,, "Solidarity groups" formed the 
basic unit of agricultural work rather than the pre- 
vious family unit. 

These groups worked collectively all year round, 
debating their options, carrying out their assignments, 
and then shifting to other tasks when the J job at hand 
was done. Previously each family cultivated their 
small amount of land which generally took no more 
than half the year. 

The Resource Ceilter report explains that indebt- 
edness, was eliminated and ^'The land of the pro-Lon Nol 
absentee landlords was seized and assigned to those 
who need it. Excess land of patriotic landowners was 
also given to landless or poor peasants at nominal 
rent," 

The Future for Cambodia 

Cambodia did not suffer mass starvation in the 
summer of 1975 as the U.S. government would have us be- 
lieve, and will not do so in 1976 either, reports 
the Indochina Resource Center. In fact, it is predict- 
ed that Cambodia will be exporting rice by 1977, 
making it one of only a half dozen food exporting 
countries in the world. 

A substantial dry season rice crop was brought 
in just as the NUFK assumed responsibility for Phnom 
Penh's three million inhabitants. With this crop to 
cover the summer of 1975, another "wet season" crop 
was planted right before the late spring monsoon 
season. 

A new innovation was introduced this year in the 
coordinated planting of three varieties of rice to 
insure continuity of the harvets. The idea, explained 
Vice Premier Khieu Samphan this August, is "to grow 
quick and heavy rice at the same time ... to assure 
the life of the people in the immediate period and 
for the following year." 

Production of com, green beans, bananas and 
livestock are also being organized in ways they never I 
have been before. Mobilization of the peasants has 
resulted in the building of new types of water storage 
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facilities that permit more widespread cultivation of 
these secondary foodstuffs, ’’It's not an abundance," 
said Khieu Samphan, "but we have been able to solve 
the essential problem," 

Although the focus has been on rural developments, 
the* NUFK is now integrating the newly liberated cities 
in to its overall production plan. One hundred thou- 
sand people are now working in Phnom Penh's industries 
ahd new workers are being trained regui ary as expand- 
ed production becomes possible in other cities as 
well. Rubber factories at Takhmau and Chak Angre have 
resumed production, and textile mills have started 
up again at Phsar Tauch, Tuol Kauk, Chak Angre and 
Pchentong. 

AS for long range development, the NUFK is cur- 
rently taking inventory of all Cambodia's resources, 
in particular the forests which cover half the coun- 
try, and the rubber industry, whose yield per acre 
before the war was the highest in the world, 

"After our total victory we extended to all Kam- 
puchea the economic policy which had already been , 

applied to our liberated zpne," said Vice Premier Ieng 
Sayy:, in his recent address before the United Nations 
on September 5, "This economic policy consists of 
considering, agriculture as the base and industry as 
the predominant factor. Agriculture supplies the raw 
materials for industry, which in turn serves to develop 
agriculture." 

"Our objective," Sary concluded, "is to make our 
country a modern agricultural and industrial country," 

The Evacuation of Phnom Penh 

During the war the population of Phnom Penh swell- 
ed from 600,000 to three million. Cambodia's total 
population is seven and oner-half million. Immediately 
after the liberation of the capital in April, the 
NUFK was able to feed and care for these people only * 
by returning them to their homes and integrating them 
as productive members of the new society. 

"In the countrywide," reports the Resource Center, 
"there were not only stocks of rice prepared in advance, 
but secondary crops as well with which, to supplement 
the diet of the evacuees from the city. }( 

On tire other hand, Phnom Penh had never been cap- 
able of supporting its enormous population and by the 
end of the wat it had little food or drinking water, 
a disrupted transportation and communications system, 
a serious threat of major epidemics and a system 
of medical care which had virtually broken down. 

In the final four months of the war, the Resource 
Center's report charges, 15,000 people -- mostly small 
children -- died from starvation in Phnom Penh, due 
to the failure of the U.S, and Lon No 1 governments 
put food relief ahead of war supplies. 

Contrary to the accounts in the U.S. press, tjiq 
moving of people from the cities to their original 
homes in the countryside was carefully planned and 
meticulously carried out. 

An elaborate system for processing and assisting 
the evacuees was set up, including a major reception 
center some miles from Phnom Penh and a second re- 
ception center in the regions where they were to be 
resettled. 


was , distributed along the route. The groups rested- 
often and only moved an average of two and a half 
miles per day. There' was an organized effort, to move 
the aged and infirm in trucks and cars, confiscated 
from their original owners for this purpose. 

And contrary to Western press reports, the 
hospitals were not "brutally" evacuated, but were 
temporarily emptied so they could be made sanitary 
and rehabilitated. The hospitals under Lon Nol were,, 
characterized as filthy and overcrowded, where pa- 
tients -often lay unattended in the corridors, some- 
times for -days at a time. Medical care had always 
received a low priority in the Lon Nol -U.S. policy 
and the Resource Center reports that the NUFK' s 
actions were aimed at saving litres and giving the 
best possible- care to the sick and wounded'. 

U.S. Interests 

In the reportis .conclusion, the authors cite 
what they see as the United States* distortions of 
events in Cambodia. 

"By concentrating attention on alleged atfcro- 
cities in 1 postwar Cambodia, the administration sought 
to preclude Congressional inquiry into the policy 
which had suffered such ignominious defeat. 

■ "And in particular it wished to distract atten- 
tion away from the American responsibility for 
hundreds of thousands of deaths from bombing and 
massive starvation in the cities. 

"The implications of the success of the NUFK 
in solving its food problems represented a threat 
to the whole ideological underpinnings of the U.S. 
foreign policy. For if the clear contrast between 
the NUFK and the Lon Nol regime in handling food 
were understood in America, the hostiliity of the 
U.S. Government towards movements for radical change 
in the third world would be far more difficult to 
maintain," 

To order the report discussed in this article, 
"The Politics of Food; 'Starvation .and Agricultural 
Revolution in Cambodia," write to the Indochina 
Resource Center, 1322 18th Street N.W, , Washington 

DC 20036. 

—30— 

***************** * * ************ * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

REVOLUTIONARY DIPLOMACY - 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Xn a recent visit to the United 
Nations to address the General Assembly, Mozambique's 
new Foreign Minister, Jo aquxm Chissano, was intro- 
duced to Henry Kissinger. 

Chissano was a leader. of the Mozambique Libera- 
tion Front, Frelimo, -during its eleven-year war with 
the Portuguese, and .was president .of the Mozambique 
Transitional Government before Mozambique became 

independent June 25. 

"I hear you people in Mozambique, are revolu- 
tionaries," Kissinger greeted Chissano, pumping 

his hand. 

"Yes, -we are," Chissano quiety replied. "And 
we mean it." 


Foreign eyewitness accounts confirm that rice 
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OCCUPATION OF NYC HOSPITAL HEADQUARTERS SAVES 
COMMUNITYDRUG DETOX PROGRAM 

NEW YORK (LNS) — One of the recent victims of the 
New York City "budget crisis" is the Lincoln Detox 
Center, a unique community-run narcotics detoxifica- 
tion 'program, . . - 

But on September 24 over 100 staff members, 
patients and community supporters of Lincoln Detox 
seized control of the offices of the city’s Health 
and Hospitals Corporation in an effort to save their 
program. The successful occupation was multi-racial 
and included all age groups from children to the very 
elderly. 

The center was established in 1971 after resi- 
dents of the South Bronx, a very poor, predominantly 
black and Latin area, forcibly occupied Lincoln 
Hospital, the municipal hospital in the area. Pro- 
testers demanded that the city sponsor programs by 
and for the South Bronx community. 

Since then the community- run and staffed detoxi- 
fication center, despite its minimal budget, has 
successfully treated 35,000 drug addicts without using 
other drugs such as methadone. Practically the entire 
staff comes from the South Bronx and most are former 
addicts who have received on-the-job training. 

But in a deal worked but in early September be- 
tween New York Governor Hugh Carey and New York City 
Mayor Abe Beame, officials decided to lay off the 
community staff at Lincoln Detox and replace it with 
Civil Service workers who had been laid off at other 
city hospitals. 

Lincoln Detox coordinators argue that the pro- 
gram’s success is due to the politically motivated 
staff members who understand the social causes of 
drug addition in their community. In addition, the 
program is a walk-in clinic that will treat anybody 
without turning them over to law enforcement agencies. 

"Now the Health and Hospital Corporation wants 
to replace the staff with people who know little or 
nothing of the program," one staff member said, explain- 
ing the occupation of the corporation’s offices. 

i "Its effectiveness will be destroyed. We have 
had to fight for survival throughout the five years 
of our existence, but now, under the pretext of saving 
jobs for city workers, Mayor Beame is trying to des- 
troy the one drug addiction program that tells it 
like it is and does something about it." 

The occupation lasted for 22 hours and ended only 
after the city agreed to eight principles. These 
included recognition of Lincoln Detox as a "vital and 
important asset to the New York community," and im- 
portant concessions which acknowledged the community’s 
right to administer and staff the program. 

While the final issues are yet to be resolved, 
the South Bronx community has won a legal commitment 
from the city to negotiate with the community on ■ 
future actions affecting the program, and to arbitrate 
differences if the two sides can’t reach an agreement. 

k ( k k 

An important element in Lincoln Detox's program 
is its educational program pgainst the use of metha- 
done as a "treatment" for heroin addiction. Methadone 
deaths in New York outnumber heroin deaths five to 


one, the Detox Center says , and methadone is far more 
addictive than heroin. In fact, the Detox Center now 
treats; 200 methadone addicts a month, compared to a 
little more than 100 heroin addicts per month. 

The Detox Center uses | therapy as the basis for 
addiction withdrawal, and has pioneered in the de- 
velopment of acupuncture as a treatment for drug 
addiction. More than 500 former addicts have been 
successfully treated by acupuncture, the Detox Center 
reports, and the program remains the largest acupunc- 
ture program of its kind, despite the fact that it 
has never received funding for acupuncture therapy. 

In addition, the Detox Center says, "Our counse- 
lors are not afraid to say that police and govern- 
ment officials on all levels share in dope pushing," 
The center has supported and even initiated several 
militant actions such as rent strikes and squatters' 
takeovers in an effort to deal with the larger social 
issues that the South Bronx community faces. 

"We see that these struggles and many more are 
necessary before the roots of drug addiction can be 
wiped out," the Detox Center explains. 

—30— 

A*************************************************** 

FBI INVESTIGATES COMMITTEE OPPOSING U.S. ROLE 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The FBI is currently investiga- 
ting the; Southern Africa Committee, according to a 
letter from FBI director Clarence Kelley to Gail 
Morlan, the committee’s president. 

The committee has published a monthly magazine 
for ten years which analyzes the political and eco- 
nomic events of the countries of southern Africa, 
and supports the efforts of African liberation move- 
ments there. 

In his letter, Kelley confirmed that "an inves- 
tigation concerning this organization is currently 
being conducted," but claimed "I am not in a position 
to advise you of the reason for this investigation 
at this time." 

Morlan earlier had written the FBI requesting 
copies Of n any and all materials , documents , and 
other information collected on our organization" by 
the FBI, pursuant to the Freedom of Information Act. 

Kelley denied the request, however, claiming 
that the act "allows withholding investigatory records 
compiled for law enforcement purposes, the disclosure 
of which would interfere with enforcement proceed- 
ings." 

The committee’s monthly magazine, "Southern 
Africa," opposes the role of the U.S. government and 
corporations in aiding the white minority governments 
in South Africa, Rhodesia and Namibia. South Africa 
has banned" the publication. 

"Thereris good reason to believe that the inves- 
tigation of the Southern Africa Committee is part of 
a dragnet of a broad spectrum of anti-apartheid groups 
in the U.S;," stated attorneys for the committee. They 
have called for release of all documents and an im- 
mediate termination of the investigation. 


The committee has also appealed the FBI’s decision 
and is contemplating legal proceedings against the 
agency if the appeal is rejected. — 30 — 
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IN AFTERMATH OF JUNE DEMONSTRATIONS, N.C. WOMEN 
PRISONERS CONTINUE 'FIGHT AGAINST PRISON CONDITIONS 

(Editor's note: The following is based on an 

article in the September issue of Big Mama Rag, a 
Denver women's paper. Information was obtained by 
Jaokie St. Joan , Carol Lease and Linda Edwler, who 
visited the North Carolina prison on July 31 and 
spoke with eight women in punitive lookup. The 
inmates' names were withheld for their protection, 
since they are still in prison. ) 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In the wake of peaceful demon- 
strations brutally put down by state-authorities 
last June, prisoners at the North Carolina Correct- 
ional Center for Women are continuing their strug- 
gle for better conditions. 

"We were demonstrating for decent working ^ 
conditions and health carfe," said one woman in 
lockup after the confrontation. "It is patheMc 
the way things are around here. . .now people ©ft 
the outside will find out about how it is in here." 

Immediately after nearly half of the prison 
population participated in peaceful demonstrations, 
prison personnel arbitrarily singled out 33 "leaders" 
and sent them to Morganton Prison,, Morganton is 
a Behavior Modification Center, where the women 
were placed in "indefinite non-punitive segregation." 

The rest of the participants remained at the 
Correctional Center, where they were placed in 
lockup. 

Cell C Lockup 

"I'm glad it happened," said one woman who 
demonstrated, "--but not for the punishment we've 
been getting because of it." As of July 31, most 
of the women were in lockup in Cell C; others 
were in Morganton. 

The aiT there is hot and stuffy inside, peeling 
institutional paint on the walls, concrete floors, 
bars everywhere, ceiling to floor. There are four 
corridors of eight very small, unlit cells, and 
each one is packed with four women. The women 
in Cell C are let out only twice a week for 30 
minutes. Most of the Cell C inmates got 30 to 90 Cv.r~ 
days in lockup for "participating in a riot." 

"The sisters have to &o before the Central 
Classification Board in order to get out of lockup," 
one prisoner explained. "If they are willing to say 
they are sorry and sign a statement that they will n 
not cause any more trouble, th^jjjay be let out, or 
they may not be. If they stand up for their rights 
in protesting the prison conditions, they not only 
do not get out of lockup, they may got more time 
in it." 


"When you go before the Board," another 
said, "they bring out everything that you or 
anyone in your family has ever done. All your 
past history and all past legal records." "They 
expect you to act like ass -kissers," addeji another 
participant in the demonstrations. 

Prison officials discourage the women from 
talking about the demonstration. "They ask if 
we're corresponding with the women from Morganton," 






* Four Days of Protest 

OaJuhg 15, about 200 wOmen — nearly one ; 
half the population of the state's only women's] 
prison--stagod four days of peaceful demonstra-j 
tions : and refused to enter the prison, remain- 
ing ©n the grounds outside the buildings. 

With support from a local group, "Action 
for Forgotten Women," the prisoners voiced 
their demands; improved health care and work- j 
ing conditions; the firing of certain personnel 
they, charged with racism (the prison is 61 per 
cent black); and the rehiring of former prison 
superintendent Morris Kea, a black man considered 
sympathetic to their needs. Prisoners entered 
into , negotiations with the administration in 
good faith. Several members of Action for 
Forgotten Women were present at the negotiation^,! 
at the request of prisoners . 

While the women were stating their griev- 
ances , however, sqaads of police from a neigh- 
boring men ' s prison were preparing themselves 
withihelmets , billy clubs, tear gas and mace. 

And at 5:00 a^m. on June 19, more than 200 
National Guard and police officers moved in ’• 
onpthe women as they were lying asleep outdoors 
One by one the women were dragged into the gym, j 
wh#re many were beaten. ' 

Later that morning, about 150 supporters • 
from the surrounding black community demonstrated 
at the prison. Eight to ten busloads of extra - 
guards then arrived, this time armed with * 
shotguns . At 7:30, negotiations hefe broken 
off. Guards cleared supporters off of state 
property and prepared for 8:00 p.m, lockup. 

Ifhen the women returned to their cells, 
however, they found the doors locked. Guards 
attacked them with teargas and clubs, and 
when the fighting was over, 18 women were taken 
to the hospital and seven guards had also been 
hurt. 

The Aftermath 
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Ralph Edwards, head of the Nofth Carolina 
corrections department, attempted to convince 
the media that the prisoners had rioted and 
then attacked police. When the press was allowed] 
onto the scene, Edwards went to a locked build- 
ing and brought out bats, croquet mallots, 
broomsticks and pitchforks, lining them up 
on the lawn. 

The women insisted, however, that they had 
been unarmed throughout the demonstration, 

"We yelled to the press that these were not 
our. Wij&pons," recalled one woman. "We also 
cl^paS«^ the grounds every night during the 
sit^ift and kept the area neat. 

"Then before the TV cameras came, we saw 
the* -[prison officials] throw trash all over 
the place and put out the picks for the TV." 

"The only weapons we had were our minds ," 
another prisoner explained. 

At 11:00 p.m., the women were herded into 
buses, 40-50 per bus, where they were held for 
L fm ,CQNTINUH)_QN NEXT PAGE r FIRST COLUMNS 
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over 12 hours . The buses did not move, nor were 
the women allowed off to use the bathroom or to 
eat. Some were sick in the intense heat, but 
none were permitted to leave the bus even to 
vomit . 

At noon the following day, the women were 
placed in lockup, except for 33 prisoners who were 
singled out as the chief "troublemakers" and sent 
to Morganton, a Behavior Modification Center. 

■ * ■ 1 — - ’ 

said one prisoner. "They don't want us to, but 
they can't stop it." 

The Prisoners' Demands 

Hazardous and back-tfrehking conditions in the 
prison laundry had been a principal issue of the 
demonstrations. Officials assigned mainly black 
women to work in the laundry, which was considered 
the worst job in the prison. The women's work 
was quadrupled by dirty laundry, particularly 
from local hospitals, in addition to the prison. 

They had to handle contaminated clothing without 
cloves or other protective equipment. 

Extreme heat coming from the bailers raised 
the temperature there to more than 130 degrees; 
slippery floors and harsh detergents added to 
the health and safety hazards. Several women 
handling! heavy carts of up to 175 pounds on the 
slippery floors had had their toes crushed and 
amputated, and detergent rashed were common. One 
of the workers was a 72 -year-old woman. 

Inadequate health care at the prison was another 
reason for the protest. There is notdoctor 
assigned to the women's prison, which holds 425 
inmates. One prisoner reported that a veterinarian 
had prescribed codeine for her. 

In addition, many of the most militant are given 
psychiatric drugs. "Oftep these are the most vocal 
women," one prisoner remarked. "One of the resistant 
women was taken to Dorothy Dix Mental Hospital without 
any prior notice to her. They tricked her into 
going. They took her out of lockup with the idea 
that she was going somewhere on the prison grounds, 
and then they took her away." 

Demands Not Met 

Since the sit-in, the prison administration has 
redecorated the hospital (new curtains) but the health 
care has remained the same. 

As for the prison laundry, prison officials prop 
mised to abolish it. altogether within 90 days after 
the protests had begun. The women vowed they 
would stage a work stoppage until they deceived 
a written response to all their demands later in 
the week. 

But when the written reply came. Director 
Edwards had already backed down. He said that in 90 
days the laundry from otheri institutions would be 
taken over by a new state facility, but that the 
prison laundry would continue to operate with a 
reduced work load. 

The women speak of those protesters who were 
sent to Morganton. "They were beautiful people, 

\ \ \ \ \ v \ -v ‘ ■ • ' ' * 


and that's why they (took them away. We miss 
them the most. It's like a member of your 
family gone, "-.said one woman. 

They will try anything to break us up," said 
another. "The guards show partiality to some 
of the white prisoners tp split us up, but 
we still have our unity. We will struggle 
together until we have what we want." 

"We want to be treated like grown women 
and human beings," she said. "It will take 
a long time, but we believe that we will win. 

-30- 
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"CHARLOTTE 3" REFUSED RETRIAL DESPITE 
FALSE TESTIMONY EVIDENCE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Judge Sam Ervin III refused 
to order a new trial for the "Charlotte 3," three 
black civil rights activists in North Carolina, des- 
pite evidence that their Conviction resulted from 
perjury and payoffs by the prosecution. Assistant 
attorneys for the State of North Carolina admitted 
in court nine months ago that prosecutors paid huge 
sums of money to secure false testimony in the 
trial. 

The three civil rights organizers. Dr. James 
Grant, Thomas J. I&ft;ddy and Charles Parker, had 
been convicted in 1972 of the October, 1968, burning 
of the "Lazy B" horse stable near Charlotte and 
received sentences of 10, 20, and 25 years. 

The three denied any part in the burning, em- 
phasizing' - g that they would have no motive, since 
it was through their organizing efforts that the 
stable became an integrated facility in 1967. In 
addition, defendant Jim Grant was in Pennsylvania 
at the time of the incident. 

In March, .1974, the Charlotte Observer reported 
that the two key government witnesses in the trial, 
A1 Hood and David Washington, had secretd^- been 
paid at least $4000 each in cash, plus $10,000 
for "living expenses . " 

The payments were made available through pro- 
visions of the 1970 Safe Streets Act, and approved 
by former Justice Department official Robert 
Mardian, who has since been convicted for his role 
in the Watergate coverup conspiracy. lAf ter the pay- 
ments received publicity,, federal officials con- 
ceeded that hundreds of similar payments have 
been made since 1970 to Secure witness^ testimony, 
but that there was nothing "unusual" about it. 

In addition to the payoffs, the Justice Depart- 
ment made agreements after the Charlotte 3 trial, 
to drop charges against Hood and Washington for 
their arrest in an unrelated incident. Federal 
charges against them could have resulted in sent- 
ences of up to 55 years. 

In his ruling, Judge Ervin stated the State of 
North Carolina was not aware at the time that Hood 
and Washington were agents paid by the federal gov- 
ernment. The deal made by the state to end 
Washington's parole in return for his testimony 
was a "harmless error," the judge said. 

—30— 
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NEW PAMPHLET ASSAILS EDUCATION SYSTEM 


TOP OPPOSITION a LEADERS TO FACE SECRET TRIALS 
IN CHILE ; DEATH SENTENCES FEARED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Chilean junta is cur- 
rently preparing for a new round of secret trials, 
according to Chilean resistance sCurCes in Europe. 

An estimated one hundred political prisoners, 
most of whom have been held in prisons and torture 
centers since September 1973 without charges, will 
soon be tried in a military court in Valaparaiso, 
two Chilean Communist Party leaders revealed in 
Berlin on October 1. 

The prisoners, the largest group yet to be 
tried at one time, include the leaders of three of 
the political parties that comprised the Popular 
Unity ,£UP) government of Salvador Allende. The UP 
leaders reportedly facing trial include Luis 
Corvalan, Secretary-General of the Chilean Commun- 
ist Party; Pedro Felipe Ramirez, leader of the 
Chilean Left party and former Minister of Public 
Works; and Anibal Palm, leader of the Radical 
Party and former Minister of Education. Others in- 
clude Andres Sepulveda, a leading Socialist Party 
leader in the Chilean National Congress and Sfergio 
Vuskovitch, former mayor of Valparaiso, Chile's 
second largest city. 

"It is believed that the military junta will 
ask for rapid death sentences, hoping to catch 
world public opinion unaware," the Chilean Solidar- 
ity Committee, a group based in New York, warned, 
noting tjiat the military judges at the Valparaiso 
Naval Barracks where the trials are scheduled,' are 
considered the most pro -junta of all military 
tribunals. 

"There is every reason t© fear that the junta 
intends to hold a blitz trial like Franco Spain's 
emergency courts do,!' the committee said. 

"In secret trials in the past," the Chilean, 
Solidarity Committee explained to LNS, "the junta, 
in the person of the military judge, .gets together 
with the prosecutor to put together the charges. 
When they're prepared, they give the defense law- 
yers 48 hours to make a written report to give to 
the court. The defendants make no appearances , 
and their defense amounts to a piece of paper given 
tp the military judge," 

A similiar round of secret political trials 
took place in the spring of 1974 when approxi- 
mately forty military personnel were charged with 
treason because they refused to obey orders froiji 
coup leaders in September 1973. Another important 
round of trials were conducted in April, 1975, when 
thirteen high ranking members of MIR (Movement of 
The Revolutionary Left) were sentenced to fifteen 
pears to life, simply for belonging to the outlawed 
organization. . 

! ' • • ' • . -i 

• * * * 

"The strongest possible expression of inter- 
national solidarity is essential to save the lives 
of these prisoners and to win their freedom," the 
Chile Solidarity Committee says. The committee 
urges that people send cables protesting the 
secret trials and U.S. government complicity to 
William Rogers, Under-Secretary of St^te, IJ.S. 

State Dept, Washington D.C, 20520, with copies to 
tpe Embassy of Chile, 1730 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D,C, 20036 , --30-- 
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NEW YORK (LNS) — "Something is wrong with the 
American school system," according to a new pamphlet 
published by Youth Liberation Press in conjunction 
with the Wisconsin. Alliance. 

"Millions of young people drop out of high 
school, and half the students in major cities have 
serious reading problems ...school officials bemoan 
the vandalism in schools but ignore the yandalism 
done daily to the minds of 40 million young people 
who areeforced to sit in rows while the schools 
destroy their creativity and curiousity. " 

Entitled "Unfair to Young People; How the 
Public Schools Got the Way They Are," the 48-page 
pamphlet examines the sources of these problems. 
Included are discussions of early education, the 
rise of capitalism and the first schooling in 
America- 

It also details the school's role as. social - 
izer , teaching obedience to authority, competition 
and individualism, racism and sexism. Original and 
humorous graphics illustrate the text along with 
tables, and some photographs, 

"Unfair to Young People" also includes a bib- 
liography as well as a list of Youth Liberation 
Z tools such! as pamphlets on organizing 
and starting a high school underground paper. 

The pamphlet is available for 65<£ from Youth 
Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Ave,, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104, 

--30-- : 
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LAWSUIT CHALLENGES CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 

NEW YORK CFPS/LNS) — In Philadelphia it is 
illegal for any public school personnel except 
principals to hit students, But in reality, students 
are physically abused every day throughout the city's 
285 schools, insist parents who recently filed a 
class action suit against the public school system. 

Recently published findings in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer-support the parents' claims. Among the 
examples cited by the Inquirer were a junior high 
school teacher who broke a student's nose, a lunch 
room guard who forced a pupil's arm onto a hot plate, 
and an elementary school teacher who dragged a 
student into a closet and beat him with a yard 
stick. 

The suit demands that a hearing be required 
every time school personnel use violence on students, 
and that school employees who violated the rules be 
prosecuted for assault, 

- -3D— .■ ..... 

**** a'***#*****#***#***#*#*#*#**####*#*'***# ********* 

BUGS SLUGS 'EM 

NEW YORK CFPS/LNSj t *--"A murder a minute" could be 
the motto of the Bugs ®unny Saturday morning TV , 
show. A study done by the Media Action Project 
found that Bugs Bunny, The 1 Pink Panther and several 
other children's shows, average one hostile act 
every minute. The average for all Saturday morning 
shows was one such act every 3 and 1/2 minutes, 
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"PHANTOM TAXES IN YOUR ELECTRIC BILL: 11 
POWER COMPANY TAX RIPOFFS EXPOSED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — -Next time you utter an involuntary; i 
groan at the sight of your utility bill, think about 
thiso The nation’s 150, largest privately owned utility ; 
companies charged their customers $i*4 billion for Vi" 
federal income taxes last year, but actually paid. only : 
$505 million. This resulted in an overcharge of $936 
million o ; 

And that’s, not all. Fifty- two power companies, ...for.-: 
instance Philadelphia Electric and. Carolina Power & 

Light, paid no federal income taxes in 1974. Instead 
they received an estimated $217 million in refundjs of 
back taxes. Thelse same utilities, however , chargejd 
their customers for $269 million in federal taxes, 
that year* ?. i. 

This chicanery is detailed in "Phantom Taxes s in 
Your Electric Bill, 11 a report published recently by 
the Environmental Action Foundation after a 12 -month 
investigation of Federal Power Commission records. The 
Foundation serves as a national clearinghouse on elec- 
tric utility issues and is in touch with more than 
1,000 consumer and environmental groups opposing rate 
hikes and unnecessary construction of new power facili- 
ties. , V , . 

How is it that the utilities got away with paying 
only 7o4% of their taxable income to the government last 
year when the statutory corporate income tax rate is 
4 6%? Don’t hold your breath waiting for the power exec- 
utives to go to jail because it’s all perfectly legal. 

The answer is loopholes. 

Back in 1954 Congress passed a law permitting busi- 
nesses (including utilities) to use "accelerated depre- 
ciation" in calculating what they owed in taxes. This 
bookkeeping trick allows a business to overstate its 
expenses, thus understating its profits and tax > obliga- 
tions® . ' 

Eight years later, Congress further increased de- 
preciation rates and established a tax credit allowing 
utilities to deduct 3% of all new investments from what 
they owed in taxes® This amounted to an offer by the 
government to pay for 3% of the cost of any new con- 
struction. 

The tax credit was repealed in 1969, bpt reinsta- 
ted at 4% in 1971® This year, thanks to President 
Ford’s efforts, the tax credit for utilities was in- 
creased to 10% and no sooner was that accomplished 
than the administration began to push for 12%. 

"Under the new tax laW it is unlikely that the 
power industry will pay any Federal Income taxes in the 
future!" writes Richard Morgan, author of "Phantom 
Taxes in Your Electric Billo" 

- . s 

"Moreover this enlarged loophole will probably re- 
sult in the Federal government’s refunding of most of 
the more than $2 billion in income taxes paid by utili- 
ties since 1972." 

How? One subtle feature of the tax credit does 
the trick® It’s called the ’’carryback/ carry forward" 
provision, and It says that if the utility cannot use 
its full tax credit in the year that the investment was 
made, the unused portion may be applied to taxes paid 
during the three previous years. Or, it may be saved 
and applied to future taxes in any of the next seven 
years® By carrying back the credit, the company can 

receive an immediate cash refund from the^ IRS? 

TTon tinuecl on page o. 
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A Loophole Up Close— Accelerated Depreciation 

' . Exactly how do the utilities ’ goldmine of 

•'loopholes’ work? 1 The following is a brief de- 
scription of pne of the most' Important— "accel- 
erated depreciation o ’’ 

In producing electricity, a- power company 
spends money on many different -things* Including 
fuel, salaries', advertising, and so on; Another 
expense Is- -depreciation ^ which can be explained 
like this : 

When a utility builds a new power plant it 
can’t charge its customers for the full cost of !i 
the plant when it is built, but rather it charges L/ 
them gradually over the life of the plant® 

For instance, if a $300 million plant is ex- 
pected to - last 30 years , the utility|^I|l. charge . 
its customers $10 million each year Ibf ; deprecia- 
tion ov4r the life of the plant, this' probates of 
charging the same amount each year is called 
straight , line depreciating . 

Since the amount of depreciation claimed by 
a business substantially affects the amount of 
taxes it owes , the method by which it is calcula- 
ted is very important. Until 1954 businesses 
were required to use the straight line method for 
tax purposes® 

But in that year the Interrial Revenue Code 
allowed businesses to accelerate .the rale of de- 
preciation . This meant that companies could 
write off larger percentages of their asset to de- 
preciation in the early years of its lifetime and 
smaller portions In its later years. This would 
reduce a power company’s taxes in early years and 
theoretically increase them in later years® 

But many utilities have convinced their reg- 
ulatory commission to let them keep two sets of 
books— one for the coxnmibsion and the other for 
the IRS. The commissions allowed these utilities 
to charge their customers for taxes calculated by 
the old straight line method while paying fewer 
taxes according to accelerated depreciations ® I .. 
This type of bookkeeping is called normalized ac- 
counting . j 

Utilities argue that all of the taxes 'they 
charge to their customers will .eventually be paid 
but fhe .facts don’t bear them put . Year after 
year they have charged their customers for more 
taxes and the situation is getting worse 0 

The reason why this is happening Is that the 
power industry is growing rapidly in size® A 
growing power company invests in new plants which 
cost many times the original cost of the 30-year 
old plants it is retiring. Accordingly, the tax 
savings on its new plants are always much greater 
than the deferred taxes it must pay on its old 
plants., And the same will be true in 30 years 
from now® 

With accelerated depreciation, the power 
companies are always ahead of the game— at the 
expense of the consumer arid taxpayer® 

* * 

(Thanks to the Environmental Action Founda- 
tion for this information®) 
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UTILITIES, continued from page 7 

And the Ford administration isn't through with us 
yet. Currently proposed legislation would also exempt 
utility stock dividends’ • from being taxed if they are 
reinvested. 

"A further increase in the tax credit [to 12%] is 
probably meaningless at this point," says Morgan. "The 
utilities already have more credits than they can use. 
But the exemption for utility stock dividends could be- 
come a large new subsidy, especially for the banks and 
insurance companies which are the largest utility stock- 
holders." 

In addition to detailed descriptions of how these 
loopholes work, "Phantom Taxes" lists the 150 largest 
utilities, the amount they collected on taxes* and the 
amount they actually paid. The report also suggests 
ways to force your local utility commission to cut off 
the loopholes from their end. 

* * 

For a copy of the report and a list of the other 
Environmental Action Foundation resources, send $1 to 
the foundation at 724 Dupont Circle Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 
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SIHANOUK SPEAKS AT U.N. 

"A NEW DEMOCRACY BORN IN CAMBODIA." 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Greeted with a standing 
ovation. Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia ad- 
dressed the United Nations General Assembly Octo- 
ber 6 forthe first time since he was ousted from 
power in a U.S.-backed coup d'etat in 1970. 

"A new, genuinely popular democracy and a 
new society have been born in Cambodia," Sihanouk 
declared. "A society without differences in fortune 
and other social stratification." 

Sihanouk said that the foreign policy of the 
new Cambodian government would be one of peace and 
non-alignment, and that it would support the strug- 
gles of Third World countries. He also paid tri- 
bute to the Americans who opposed U.S. involve- 
ment in Indochina. 

Referring to the present situation in Cambodia, 
he said that "the principal means of communications, 
the ports andt airports, and the railroads are again 
usable." 

"Innumerable irrigation systems, including 
dikes, dams, reservoirs, and canals have been built 
by our people and army," Sihanouk told the crowded 
assembly, "and there will be enough grain to feed 
easily the seven and a hAlf million Cambodians." 


NEW LIST OF WEALTHY WHO PAY NO INCOME TAX 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Twenty- four persons who earned 
over $1 million, 54 who earned over $500,000, and 292 
people who earned over $200,000 in 1973 paid no fed- 
eral income tax, according to information recently 
released by Representative Charles Vanik (D.-Ohib). 

Vanik said his list, obtained from the Internal 
Revenue Service, is "just the tip of the iceberg," 
and doesn't include wealthy individuals, who paid a 
few token dollars in tax. \ ' oo 

The 1973 list is sent free upon request. Write 
Rep. Charles Vanick, Rayburn Bldg., #2371, Washington, 
D.C. 20515. 
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"By the end of 1976, Cambodia will again be- 
come an exporter of grain," Sihanouk projected, in- 
dicating that his country plans to industrialize 
with the money from agricultural exports. 

Sihanouk emphasized solidarity with Third World 
countries as the only protection against the "law 
of the strongest" and the "forces of injustice," 
noting that his country's foreign policy will support 
the anti-imperialist struggles of Third World coun- 
tries, especially in Palestine, Korea, and in Afri- 
can countries still controlled by white minority 
governments. 

He rejoiced at the repentc liberation of the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa, and expressed support 
for the people of Puerto Rico and Panama in their 
"struggle for national sovereignty." 


CHILEAN RESISTANCE GETS MESSAGE ACROSS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In the face of severe re- 
pression and a ban on all forms of political protest, 
resistance to the military junta in Chile has taken 
unusual forms. 

The junta is now investigating the origin of 
a poem published in a newspaper that seems to praise 
the government for its right-wing coup in September, 
1973, but when read vertically, the first letters 
of each line spell out words that denounce the junta 
as assassins, military tyrants, and reactionaries. 

The editor of the paper was detained for a short 
time until he was able to convince authorities that 
he was as surprised as they were to see the disguised 
message. 

-30- 
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Sihanouk placed special emphasis on the United 
States's refusal to allow the entry, of the Viet Nams 
into the United Nations, mentioning the issue af 
the beginning 1 and the end of his: speech. 

Calling the refusal a "pettiness unworthy" of 
the American people, he said that it was in the spirit 
of the traditions of the American people "that 
Cambodia requests the General Assembly to struggle 
vigorously to overcome the sole obstacle" to the 
entry of north and south Viet Nam. 

Speaking to supporters who greeted him on his 
arrival at New York's Kennedy Airport October 3, 
Sihanouk called the victory in Cambodia the "victory 
of all peace and justice loving pepple." American 
supporters carried a banner which read, "Long Live 
the Friendship of the Cambodian and American People." 

--30 — 
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PAY YOUR OCTOBER BILLS, AND DO IT SOON. 
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TOP LEFT? Construction of a hydraulic 
agricultural dam at Kompdn Chrey, 
Svay Rieng Province, Cambodia® This 
photo was taken in 1975® 
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BOTTOM RIGHT; Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
addressing the United Nations General 
Assembly on October 06 , , , 
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T A PAGE OF THOMAS MAST DRAWINGS 

from a_book by Mbrton Keller called n The Art and Politics of Thomas Mast © 11 


CREDIT % Thomas Nast/LNS 


TOP LEFTs The. under the thumb drawing 

refers specifically to the Tammany victory 
-at the Rochester Democratic convention in ■ ■ 
in 1871.0 The writing on the cuff link 
originally , read ?f William M® . Tweed n 0 It was 
changed t© ; "banks 0 so that it- could- go with 
stori@s ; about the current New York fiscal 
crisis® 


BOTTOM RIGHTS The caption with this 
drawing was n Gur System Of Feathering 
Nest© Breeds Tweeds All Over The Land 10 © 

The Tweed Rings composed ©f Democrats who 
ruled Tanmany Hall from 1866-1871 ,■ was 
known for its backroom manipulation 9 Irish 
Catholic predominance 3 and conspicuous charity 
tt© members of its impoverished constituency© 







